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BOOK REVIEWS 



Horace and His Age. A Study in Historical Background. By J. F. 
D'Alton, M.A., D.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
$2.00 net. 

As the title indicates, this book is an essay in the higher criticism of 
Horace based on the sound creed that a poet is of his own age. Beginning 
with Horace's political views, Professor D'Alton supports the thesis that the 
poet suffered a genuine reconstruction after Philippi and became, if not the 
inspired spokesman, at least the willing disseminator, of the Augustan propa- 
ganda. He along with his contemporaries accepted the nationalistic interpre- 
tation of Actium, was moved by real fears in the reaction against the east 
(Ode iii. 3), and joined in the militarist clamor for Parthian campaigns and 
invasions of Britain under the inspiration of the pacific Augustus, not, as 
Ferrero holds, of the extreme imperialists. Hence he welcomes with equal 
enthusiasm the greater bloodless triumphs of the emperor and the establish- 
ment of the Pax Augusta. The fourth book of the Odes Professor D'Alton 
would read as a panegyric on the Pax Augusta rather than as a celebration 
of the triumphs of Tiberius and Drusus. The spirit of the Carmen Saeculare 
still informs this later book. 

Horace, the author believes, was likewise completely won over to the 
program of religious and moral reforms by which Augustus reinforced his 
policy of political reconstruction. The emperor hoped to invest the Pax 
Augusta with the splendors of a Pax Deorum by restoring the old national 
religion which had been undermined by Hellenism, the cosmopolitan Stoic 
philosophy as well as the skeptical Epicurean, oriental astrology and cults, 
and finally by the disillusionment of the civil wars. The various forms 
taken by the religious revival are traced by Professor D'Alton in Horace's 
solicitude for the rebuilding of ruined temples, his aversion to Egyptian 
forms of worship, the celebration of old rites, such as the Ludi Saeculares, 
and the prominence given to the Palatine gods, even though in Horace they 
are but the "shadowy creations of a litterateur." The emperor thus sought 
to centralize religious traditions around the Julian house and reconcile the 
Romans to the alien idea of imperial apotheosis. 

His own worship Augustus wisely restricted to his genius and associated 
with the cults of Roma and the Lares. Many influences, in Professor 
D'Alton's opinion, had a part in preparing Horace and his contemporaries 
for the acceptance of a cult of the emperors, Greek hero-worship, the 
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teaching of Euhemerus, the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, and the 
katasterism of the astrologers. Gratitude to the emperor for the new era 
of peace and reform which as a true energetes he had brought to war- 
distraught Rome made it possible for Horace to re-echo the sentiments 
of his countrymen and claim for Augustus, as the Greek poets had for their 
heroes of old, a literary or, it may be, a real apotheosis through his immortal 
verse. Fate and fortune, however, impersonal deities, obsessions of the 
chaotic years of the civil wars, and, in reality, inimical to the revival, and 
the old rustic divinities of the Sabine countryside that still lived on unaffected 
by the decline and rise of state religions had from Horace a more genuine 
reverence than the Olympic deities of the Julian tradition. 

The social problems of this period, which Professor D'Alton sees reflected 
in the poetry of Horace, are the growth of latifundia, where the poet is 
plainly on the side of Ofellus, the small farmer, the increase of commercial 
activity and wealth with their attendant evils, avarice and extravagance in 
villas, plate, and the table. In the last, the writer remarks, it was Horace's 
good taste which was offended by the refinements of gastronomy and the 
vulgarities of the parvenu as much as his moral sense. 

In the chapter on "Popular Beliefs," Professor D'Alton has compiled 
from the researches on magic and religion much interesting lore on the sur- 
vivals of magic in Roman religion, the methods and workers of magic, 
necromancy, sympathetic magic, carmina and venena, illustrated by the 
picture of Canidia and her sister-witches, and a few other rare references in 
Horace. The author cites evidence from the works of Horace for the wide 
dissemination of another form of unscientific belief, astrology, which Syrian 
cults and Stoic philosophy had helped to make popular among the uneducated 
and educated alike at Rome. It was accepted even by Horace's imperial 
circle though its fatalism was not in harmony with the religious revival. In 
the eschatology of Horace Professor D'Alton misses the splendid vision of 
Virgil. Horace's picture of life after death, apart from the imperial kataster- 
ism, is a medley of the Homeric domusexilis, offabulae manes, and the Tartarus 
of popular legend whose terrors the Epicurean philosophy had tried to dispel. 

In literary criticism Professor D'Alton calls attention to the advance of 
Horace from the bitter polemical spirit of the satires to the sureness of the 
critic with authority in the epistles. He rejects Norden's Isagogic classi- 
fication of the Ars Poetica. The disproportionate treatment of drama, the 
stress on technique, the polemic against purists and archaism, and the 
stereotyped formulas of literary critics indicate that the epistle to the Pisos 
was not intended to be a complete art of poetry but to meet particularly the 
needs of contemporary poets and the literary ambitions of the Pisos. In the 
controversy over the source of the accounts of the origin of drama in Livy 
and Horace Professor D'Alton takes issue with Mr. Hendrickson's theory 
of a common origin from Aristotle's history of comedy and argues that the 
two accounts are neither parallel nor from the same source. 
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The book is well written in a clear and easy style and despite the mass of 
details holds the interest of the reader. As a compendium of information 
on the political, social, and religious movements reflected in the works of 
Horace, annotated by exact references to that poet and his contemporaries 
and the modern literature on these subjects, the student of Horace will find 
it invaluable. From this point of view the author is justified in his anticipa- 
tory defense of the treatment gemino ah ovo of the Parthians and Ager 
Publicus, to which the reader may be tempted to add the Spaniards, magic, 
and astrology. In general, Professor D'Alton's sound judgment has saved 
him from the common pitfall of higher criticism, the preconceived theory 
about which he warns the reader in his Preface. The reviewer, however, 
suspects that a tendency to overstress the dominance of Augustus and the 
religious revival in Horace's thought has led this conservative scholar to read 
an uncourtier-like reference to Antony's slanders against the maternal ancestry 
of Augustus into a general remark of Horace (Satires 1. 6. 34) and to insist on the 
sincerity of Horace's recantation of Epicurean skepticism in Ode 1. 34. Pro- 
fessor D'Alton in the historical study of astrology follows Cumont and other 
modern scholars in ascribing anticipations of astrology to the Pythagorean 
Plato and Aristotle and in the hypothesis of a fusion of Stoicism and astrology. 
In a review of Pfeiffer's Studien zum antiken Sternglavben (Classical Philology 
[July, 1917] pp. 316 ff.) the present reviewer endeavored to show that the 
evidence for the acceptance of astrology by the Stoics is neither convincing 
nor positive and that the cosmic theories of Plato and Aristotle precluded a 
belief in astrology. The reference cited by the author (Cic. de nat. deorum 
ii. 15. 39) proves only that the Stoics believed that the stars shared in the 
divinity of the universe. 

It may seem hypercritical to call attention to two instances of lapsus 
linguae in a book otherwise so free from errors in style — the use of "enthuse" 
(p. 120) and the meaning of "apprize" (p. 129). 

Geneva Misener 

University op Alberta 



Procopius' Works. With an English translation by H. B. Dewing. 
In six volumes. Vols. I and II (Loeb Classical Library). New 
York: Putnam, 1914, 1916. Pp. xv+583, 488. 

Not the least of the pleasant surprises offered by the editors of the Loeb 
Library is their plentiful inclusion of the works of the later and less-known 
Greek authors. Procopius deserves attention because he is the historian 
of an important period, and because he has on the whole told his story reliably 
and interestingly. He has consciously tried to model his style on Herodotus 
and Thucydides. His very failure is exceedingly instructive to the student 



